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MR. HAZLITT AND THE UTILITARIANS. 





Passinc the other night through Wardour street, by the church | 


of St Anne, Soho, in the burial-ground of which the mortal remains 
of this admirable writer had been deposited, we thought how dif- 
ferent the edifice and the whole scene looked to us in consequence. 
Wardour street is not an unpleasant thoroughfare : it divides the 
west-end from the lively neighbourhood of Covent garden, and 
abounds in the humanities of book stalls and old picture shops. 
But the church is the ungainliest in London; and till now, we 
never passed the dead wall of the burial ground, without thinking 
of that, and nothing else. On the night in question we found a 
different scene. We then observed, for the first time, that however 
uncouth the church, it stood midway at the base of a sort of square, 
the street forming one side of it, and the backs of other streets the 
two others. This area was in good proportion; the night time, 
though starry, veiled the worst part of the steeple ; its height only 
was seen, piercing the air; there was not a cloud in the sky; and 
as we looked at the lines of houses on the three sides, and thought 
of all the living humanity that was going on in this enclosure of the 
dead, we thought that Mr Hazlitt would have been as content to 
lie in that place as any. Love, hate, business, pleasure, books or 
no books, laughter and tears,—nothing was indifferent to him that 
affected mankind. He recoiled only from the brutality of the 
lowest, and the heartlessness of the most privileged ; and he would 
have fancied he should lie as warm here as anywhere, in the arms 
of his fellow-creatures. A foolish writer, who says that he con- 
fessed himself “ at feud with the world,” makes it a consequence of 
this quarrel that he treated the world “ with ill-will, if not malice’’; 
“which,” says he, “the world requited with something of resent- 
ment and scorn.” This man would take everybody who called 
himself a misanthrope, for a misanthrope at heart. Mr Hazlitt 
was “at feud with the world” out of his infinite sympathy with 
them, and because he was angry that they were not in as great 
haste as himself to see justice done them. The world did not 
requite his sympathy “with resentment; it was only those 
who fancied they had an interest in keeping the world foolish. 
Knaves affected to scorn him, and fools thought they really did. 
Mr Hazlitt’s death (what strange words do these seem to us to 
write!) was no surprise to the friends who were about him; but it 
was a great one to others, who were but at little distance. The 
first time we heard of his illness was but a fortnight before, and the 
news was accompanied with the intelligence that he was getting 
well. We had often seen him in fits of illness, such as at last 
carried him off, and had been used to his getting over them. We 
therefore went on, toiling, among other hopes, in the daily one 
of resuming our old evenings with him, of filling them cram full of 
the late glorious events and all that were to come, and of enjoying 
his company at the entertainment he loved best in the world—the 
theatre. It is all gone,—a series of delightful hours cut short, un- 
expectedly, and in a moment,—the interchange of hopes and fears, 
—the talk of books,—the more than Johnsonian cups of tea,— 
the little quarrels, soon appeased (the quarrels of the lovers of 
truth are like those of other lovers)—the pleasure of welcoming 
and regretting on his side, and of forgiving and being instructed 
on ours. If Mr Hazlitt sometimes vented his temper in a book 
apparently for temper’s sake, and could seldom forbear re- 
peating a shrewd observation or a bit of truth, though it told against 
you, no man was readier to do justice to what he thought a merit ; 
and though we differed with him as to the necessity of making 
Public the errors, fancied or real, of those who fought on the same 
side with him, we felt certain that a wish for their advantage was 
involved in it. At all events, it was not for friends who had 
suffered in the same cause, and were content to suffer and to share 
any good or evil, to be angry at heart, even with each other’s 
anger. If an erroneous nurture had left in Mr Hazlitt some things 
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which his friends had reason to wish stronger in him on the side of 
temperament, in point of understanding he was essentially a great 
man,—a master mind; and he had this characteristic of the great- 
est,—that his regard for human nature, and his power to love truth 
and loveliness in their humblest shapes, survived his subtlest detec- 
tions of human pride and folly. 

** One of the warps of Mr Hazlitt,” says a writer in the Examiner, “ was 
against the persons styled Utilitarians, whose doctiines and characters 
he entirely mistook. The Utilitarians are charged with a Puritanic 
hostility to the arts and pleasures; they are described as ascetics railing 
against enjoyments they are incapable of tasting. Nothirg can be more 
unjust than this representation. The Utilitarians can only be reproached 
with rating things according to their importance to society, and accounting 
the correction of mischievous errors, and the improvement of institutions, 
objects to which the most strenuous application should be given. They are, 
for the most part, men of very considerable literary accomplishments, and as 
capable of relishing the pleasures as others, but they ceriainly do not treat 
the toys of life as the great machinery for human happiness. ‘The amount of 
incapacity for enjoyment, or positive misery, referable to misgovernment and 
the force of erroneous opinions, is not to be relieved by poetry and painting, 
We never need fear a neglect of the pleasures of literature, or the arts, where 
there is the condition of ease that invites to them; and notwithstanding the 
prejudices of Mr Hazlitt, we can take upon us to assure him that the Utili- 
tarlans—even the Utilitarians—bave as much delight ia wit, imagination, 
and the elegances,as those who make these things, and these alone, the 
object of pursuit, and enervate and surfeit on the dainties. But in truth the 
whole quarrel with the Utilitarians resolves itself into this, that they profess 
a morality, strictly observe truth, and prefer objects according to their ten- 
dencies to disabuse and benefit society. Of this we are confident, that if Mr 
Hazlitt had informed bimself more respecting the doctrines of those persons, 
he would have inveigbed against them less.” 


Mr Hazlitt knew the doctrines of the Utilitarians well, (who is 
likely to have known them better?) and he also knew several of 
their leaders personally. Te, assuredly, whose whole life was a 
warfare in behalf of the good of his fellow-creatures, was not likely 
to quarrel with “ the correction of error,” and the desire “ to disa- 
buse and benefit society.’ He only doubted, whether the Utilita- 
rians were the fittest men to promote real utility; whether they 
understood as well as they professed to do, either the end or the 
means of it; and he thought he had reason to object to some of 
them, that they acted rather out of a propensity to objection, than a 
sympathy with the common good; that they had no notion of poe- 
try, whatever they pretended, because they loved none but upon 
authority, and could not discover that the modern world contained 
hearts and imaginations as well as the ancient; that they knew no- 
thing about painting, in some instances openly avowed their con- 
tempt for it (which was betraying at least one incapacity for 
delight); and finally, that they grudged every species of reputation 
out of the pale of their own pretensions ; affected to see (perhaps 
did see) no wit, elegance, or scholarship, but in themselves; and 
whenever a personal pique stood in the way of their philanthrophy, 
were at little slow to indulge it, as the most intolerant of their 
opponents. 

We know not in how many instances Mr Hazlitt thought himself 
justified in coming to these conclusions; but we are certain, that 
instances were not wanting: and if we were as disposed, as some Uti- 
litarians have been, to sacrifice public feelings to private, we could 
make out a case or two not a little startling to the majority of the 
school themselves. Those who know to what we allude, will give 
us credit for waving no common opportunity of revenge; but we 
shall neither take it, (unless further provoked, as the cause existed 
before the setting up of this paper) nor shall we hesitate to conféss 
ourselves, as far as independent men can do, and unworthy lovers 
of the agreeable can be allowed to be, fellow-advocates with the 
holders of the greatest-happiness principle. We had the honour of 
asserting the cause for many years, after our vaguer fashion, before 
the school assumed its title, and in the very paper which we are 
now answering; and we shall neyer cease to pride ourselves upon 
having sat at the table of the venerable Bentham (at his feet in 
spirit), and hearing him pleasantly conclude a sally against poetry 
with half a dozen lines out of Virgil. 

We confess, we think, that Mr Hazlitt, in the warmt of his 
zeal for the spirit against the letter, went too far in his objections 
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to the Utilitarians, supposing them even to have been the mecha- | 
nical persons he pronounced them, and destitute of all sympathy, | snarled,—no one knew why,—for all the visitors are respectabl 
but with the dry bones and skeleton of the social frame. We do 


s and ton ¢ We dressed, had duly presented their tickets of admission, and paid their 
not think that he was right in attributing to them that destitution; | respective shillings, and the greater number were idlers who went 


but supposing for the sake of argument that he was, we think it was | there to rid themselves of time, of which they could make no better 
erroneous in him to object to the working of their machinery, even | use. Wishing to learn what could have been the cause of so singu- 
upon his own shewing. It seems to us, that supposing a steam- | lar a circumstance, I addressed myself to a starling in the aviary 
engine could lay claim to a character for what it is not, he might | for information. He was at first unwilling to give me any explana. 
as well have objected to what it could do, and to the obvious | tion, fearing, as he said, that I should doubt his veracity; at last 
utility of steam-engines. We can even conceive, that such of the | he directed my attention to several young men who were lounging 
Utilitarians as are really what he took the whole body for (and | about from one lodge to another, and desired me to observe them, 
doubtless there are such) are of use to the system in the very absence , I did so. They were amusing themselves by worrying the confined 
of the qualities he required; and that in this, as in all other cases | animals; pulling some by the ears, throwing nutshells at others 
that are to work out any great good for mankind, a certain absorption | offering nuts, apples, &c., and snatching them away again ; exciting 
of purpose, and exclusion of everything calculated to divert it, may | quarrels among them by offering food to one, and then giving it to 
be necessary to produce its greatest amount of good. What then? | another. 
We must not quarrel with a steam-engine, because it is not a sun- | wore good broad-cloth cut in the newest fashion, the starling assured 
beam ; nor fail to take advantage of its working, in order to further | me that the animals did not approve of their proceedings ; and 
one’s opportunities of enjoying the beam itself. When the steam- | indeed it did seem that the iron rails and chains were a more effi- 
es shall cultivate the fields for our children, they will have more | cient protection for these sportive idlers, than their coats were, 
eisure for their books and flowers. | There were several boys present, who behaved with great propriety ; 
On the other hand, it must not be denied, especially to reasoners | which the starling attributed to the circumstance of their not having 
like Mr Hazlitt, whom we are bound to suppose far-sighted in their | completed their education. I recommended the bird to read his 
reasoning, that even the gravest looking benefits may be over-done, | companions a lecture on their ingratitude in evincing any symptoms 
and turn to ill; that a system may lean too much one way, as it | of dissatisfaction, when so much trouble had been taken to preserve 
did with the Puritans, and crush what it meant to cherish. The | them from the contamination of low company, and when those very 
greatest understanding of this age has said, in contradiction to | animals which appeared the most resentful—the dogs, bears, apes, 
those who think mankind proner to the enjoyment of mere pleasure | monkies, &c. were even allowed to receive visitors of their own 
than action, that it isin the nature of things for men to study what | species ;—but the little fellow, turning up his beak in a contemp- 
they think most useful to them; the common necessities of the | tuous manner, replied, that he saw no ingratitude in the case, and 
hour demand it ; whereas delight is in danger of being forgotten, and | that if he could but get a sight of his friend the V¢ler, he was sure 
requires perpetual advocates. And we confess, that in a high and he would say the same, and, instead of passing censure upon the 
refined sense, we agree with him. Nothing would sooner convince | poor animals whose situation rendered them defenceless, he would 
us of it, than the readiness of all men to listen to schemes of | propose that those young idlers should be made to share the labour, 
what they call profit and convenience, and the difficulty you have | the superfluity of which now deprived himself and his companions 
in making them turn the simplest beauties of nature to account. | of the society of many persons better informed and better bred. 
Earth is a garden, which men at present may be said hardly to | I thought it due to brutality to inform you of the wish expressed 
know that they live in ; they so crowd in streets and houses, occupied | by the offended bird, 
with the merest first impulse of their being, like ants up and down | And remain, Mr Tarier, with the greatest respect, 
an oak. | 
It was thus Mr Hazlitt probably felt, though he did not exactly | 


| 


say it: and, indeed, we are sure that he &k so, fom che eee 





Now although these youths were licensed visitors, and 


Your Constant READER. 





things that he did say, and from the zest with which he a : ? } ‘ 

delighted to fetch out the utilities of poetry and painting, pro- PHE READER: 

fessedly as such, and as rescuing the other utilities from grossness. CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
A time of ease, undoubtedly, brings a desire for enjoyment; but it WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 

may not bring the right enjoyment itself, unless we cultivate the - : is ™ 
true sense of delight and utility together. The driest understand- suly,0 Poem. By — ~ s Reg a d Sve. pp. 986. Cosel. 
ings are those which fall into the grossest sensualities for refresh- [Notice continued.] 





ment, out of an ignorance of the refinements they have disdained | Tue length to which our first article has gone in to-day’s Number, 
to learn. They hasten to the mire and the trough, because they | obliges us to cut short what we had to say respecting the embellish- 
have not been taught to know the sweet fountain and the blossom. | ments of this work. We cannot but notice, however, the exquisite 
But whatever we may feel ourselves compelled to think of some | engravings by Goodall, after Turner, of the Lakes of Geneva and 
of the Utilitarians, we are persuaded that the school at. large | Como; the Great St Bernard (by Smith, after the same artist), with 
contains many men, as zealous for the true ends of utility as for the | . oye om : Pe Ril YP 
means; and we are sure, that the greater the friendliness of the | its black water amidst the SNOWS ; the masterly simplicity of St 
two schools with each other, or the identification of them (if the Mark’s Place, by Titian, in which the procession seems to become 
Examiner so pleases) the better for both parties and for mankind. | a part of the square, and the Campanile (or whatever the tall struc- 
We cannot conceal from ourselves, nor do we desire it, that we | ture is) is made to look interminable, by the act of cutting it short 
belong to the school of the pleasurable,—whether the upper or | o¢ the top of the picture; Stothard’s Dance in the Bower, at 
lower school, compared with the other, it does not matter, provided Bees da nisl with thes Gent Gene be oe le ie 
each is zealous for a community of good objects, and the interests oe re a ee eee cee pte at, among the group @ 
of the many are preferred to those of the few: let us rather say, | story of Jorasse 5 and _ his delightful tournament at page 84, made 
become the same thing. So zealous are we for delight, that we | 28 Uniform as a Court could desire, and beautifully engraved. The 
are among the very warmest advocates of utility; and so grateful | very horses in their long cloths look as if they had their Court 
are we accordingly to such men as Mr Bentham, that in reverence petticoats on. One of them, on the left, might be imagined putting 
to him alone, if for nothing else, we would fain compose all jars | alll, in seinniiidbiarls Tae . 
with such as reverence him in common with us,—and touch his rg ME — : 
white hairs, if we could, with a lustre surpassing the roses of Ana- We extract another story from this interesting volume, on the 
creon. subject of Giovanni and Garzia de Medici, sons of Cosmo, whose 
statue on horseback still lords it in the great square at Florence :— 
DON GARZIA, 

Amonc those awful forms, in olden time 

Assembled, and through many an after-age 

Destined to stand as Genii of the Place 

Where men must meet in Florence, may be seen 

His who first played the tyrant. Clad in mail, 

But with his helmit off—in kingly state, 

Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass ; 

And they that read the legend underneath, 





ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 





Mr Tater, 

Every care has been taken to prevent the contamination of the 
Zoological Gardens by the admission of the poorer classes of society, | 
yet Lam sorry to inform you that the inhabitants of its various 
lodges do not appear by any means satisfied with the arrangements. 
The Members of the Society, far from adopting the plan proposed Go and pronounce him happy.* Yet, methinks, 
—I think, by Mr Loudon—of admitting on the Sunday, at a reduced | There is a chamber that, if walls could speak, 
price, those persons whose daily occupations would not allow of | Would turn their admiration into pity. 
their visiting the Gardens any other day,—have set that day apart | Half of what passed, died with him ; but the rest, 
for themselves and friends. On the other six days, no one is All he discovered when the fit was on, 
admitted without an order signed by one of the Members, yet— = that by those who pep ne - pres 

— e . - w ‘rom broken sentences and starts in sleep, 
will it be believed—although those persons who are so provided, Is told, and by an honest Chronicler.+ 
and who are able to afford a shilling for the gratification, are exclu- Two of his sons, Giovanni and Garzia, 
sively admitted, it is very evident that many of the animals would (The eldest had not seen his nineteenth summer) 
rather admit of their exclusion. I observed a few days ago, that Went to the chase, but only one returned. 
many of them exhibited signs of discontent, for which the spectators Giovanni, when the huntsman blew his horn 
knew not how to account; seeing that they were fed and admired * Cosmo, the First Grand Duke. + De Thou. 
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all the day long. Bears growled, dogs snapped, and monkeys 
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O’er the last stag that started from the brake, 
And in the heather turned to stand at bay, | 
Appeared not ; and at close of day was found 
Bathed in his innocent blood. Too well, alas, 
The trembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the doer ; 
And having caused the body to be borne 
In secret to that Chamber—at an hour 
When all slept sound, save she who bore them both, 
Who little thought of what was yet to come, | 
And lived but to be told—he bade Garzia 
Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand | 
A winking lamp, and in the other a key 
Massive and dungeon-like, thither he led ; 
And having entered in and looked at the door, 
The father-fixed his eyes upon the son, 
And closely questioned him. No change betrayed 
Or guilt or fear. Then Cosmo lifted up 
The bloody sheet. ‘Look there! Look there ?” he cried. 
“ Blood calls for blood—and from a father’s hands ! 
Unless thyself will save him that sad office. 
What!’ he exclaimed, when, shuddering at the sight, 
The boy breathed out, “ I stood but on my guard”— 
“Durst thou then blacken one who never wronged thee, 
Who would not set his feet upon a worm ?— 
Yes, thou must die, lest others fall by thee, 
And thou shouldst be the slayer of us all.” 
Then from Garzia’s belt he drew the blade, 
That fatal one which spilt his brother’s blood ; 
And kneeling on the ground, “ Great God,” he cried, 
“ Grant me the strength to do an act of justice. 
Thou knowest what it costs me ; but, alas, 
How can I spare myself, sparing none else ? 
Grant me the strength, the will—and oh, forgive 
The sinful soul of a most wretched Son. 
*Tis a most wretched Father that implores it.” 
Long on Garzia’s neck he hung and wept, 
Long pressed him to his bosom tenderly ; 
And then, but while he held him by the arm, 
Thrusting him backward, turned away his face, 
And stabbed him to the heart. 
Well might a youth,t 
Studious of men, anxious to learn and know, 
When in the train of some great embassy 
He came, a visitant, to Cosmo’s court, 
Think on the past; and, as he wandered through 
The ample spaces of an ancient house,t 
Silent, er awhile to dwell 
Upon two portraits there, drawn on the wall 
Together, as of two in bonds of love, 
Those of the unhappy brothers, and conclude 
From the sad looks of him who could have told 
The terrible truth —Well might he heave a sigh 
For poor humanity, when he beheld 
That very Cosmo shaking o’er his fire, 
Drowsy and deaf and: inarticulate, 
Wrapt in his night-gown, o’er a sick man’s mess, 
In the last stage, death-struck and deadly pale ; 
His wife, another, not his Eleanor, 
At once his nurse and his interpreter. 





Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. Lock- 
hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 12mo. pp, 402. Murray 
(16th Vol. of the Family Library). 

(Further Extract-] 


Case or tue Lancasnire Wrircurs.—The celebrated case of 
the Lancashire witches, (whose name was, and will be, long remem- 
bered, partly from Shadwell’s play, but more from the ingenious 
and well-merited compliment to the beauty of the females of that 
province, which it was held to contain,) followed soon after. Whe- 
ther the first notice of this sorcery sprung from the idle head of a | 
mischievous boy, is uncertain; but there is no doubt that it was | 
speedily caught up and fostered for the purpose of gain. The ori- 
ginal story ran thus: 

“These Lancaster trials were at two periods, the one in 1613, be- | 
fore Sir James Altham and Sir Edward Bromley, Barons of Exche- 
quer, when nineteen witches were tried at once at Lancaster, and 
another of the name of Preston, at York. The report against 
these people is drawn up by Thomas Potts. An obliging corres- 
pondent sent me a sight of a copy of this curious and rare book. 
The chief personage in the drama is Elizabeth Southam, a witch re- 
doubted under the name of Dembdike, an account of whom may 
be seen in Mr Roby’s Antiquities of Lancaster, as well asa descrip- 
tion of Maulkins’ Tower, the witches’ place of meeting. It appears 
that this remote county was full of Popish recusants, travelling 
priests, and so forth; and some of their spells are given, in which | 
the holy names and things alluded to form a strange contrast with | 
the purpose to which they were applied, as to secure a good brew- | 
ing of A or the like. The public imputed to the accused parties a 
ong train of murders, conspiracies, charms, mischances, hellish and | 

nable practices, ‘ apparent,’ says the editor, ‘ on their own ex- | 


* Eleanora di Toledo. + De Thou. 
t The Palazzo Vecchio. Cosmo had left it several years before. 


aminations and confessions,’ and, to speak the truth, visible nowhere 
else. Mother Dembdike had the good luck to die before convic- 
tion. Among other tales, we have one of two female devils, called 
Fancy and Tib. It is remarkable that some of the unfortunate 
women endeavoured to transfer the guilt from themselves to others 
with whom they had old quarrels, which confessions were held good 
evidence against those who made them, and against the alleged accom- 
plice also. Several of the unhappy women were found Not Guilty, 
to the great displeasure of the ignorant people of the county. Such 
was the first edition of the Lancashire witches. In that which fol- 


| lows, the accusation can be more clearly traced to the most villain- 


ous conspiracy. 

“ About 1634, a boy called Edmund Robinson, whose father, a 
very poor man, dwelt in Pendle Forest, the scene of the alleged 
witching, declared, that while gathering dullees (wild plums, perhaps ) 
in one of the glades of the forest, he saw two greyhounds, which 
he imagined to belong to gentlemen in that neighbourhood. The 
boy reported that, seeing nobody following them, he proposed to 
have a course; but though a hare was started, the dogs refused to 
run, On this, young Robinson was about to punish them with a 
switch, when one Dame Dickinson, a neighbour’s wife, started up 
instead of the one greyhound; a little boy instead of the other. 
The witness averred, that Mother Dickinson offered him money to 
conceal what he had seen, which he refused, saying ‘ Nay, thou art 
a witch. Apparently, she was determined he should have full evi- 


| dence of the truth of what he said, for, like the Magician Queen 


in the Arabian ‘Tales, she pulled out of her pocket a bridle, and 
shook it over the head of the boy who had so lately represented the 
other greyhound, He was directly changed into a horse; Mother 


Dickinson mounted, and took -Robinson before her. They then 
| rode to a large house, or Barn, called Hourstoun, into which Ed- 


mund Robinson entered with others. He there saw six or seven 
persons pulling at halters, from which, as they pulled them, meat 
ready dressed came flying in quantities, together with lumps of but- 
ter, porringers of milk, and whatever else might, in the boy’s fancy, 


| complete a rustic feast. He declared, that while engaged in the 


charm, they made such ugly faces, and looked so fiendish, that he was 


frightened. There was more to the same purpose—as the boy’s 
_ having seen one of these hags sitting half way up his father’s chim- 


ney, and some such goodly matter. But it ended in near a score of 
persons being committed to prison; and the consequence was, that 
young Robinson was carried from church to church in the neigh- 


_bourhood, that he might recognise the faces of any persons he had 


seen at the rendezvous of witches. Old Robinson, who had been 
an evidence against the former witches in 1613, went along with his 


_ son, and knew, doubtless, how to make his journey profitable ; and 


his son probably took care to recognise none who might make a 
handsome consideration. ‘ This boy,’ says Webster, ‘ was brought 


into the church at Kildwick, a parish church, where I, being then 


curate there, was preaching at the time, to look about him, which 
made some little disturbance for the time.’ After prayers, Mr 
Webster sought and found the boy, and two very unlikely persons, 
who, says he, ‘ did conduct him and manage the business; I did 


_ desire some discourse with the boy in private, but that they utterly 


denied. In the presence of a great many people, 1 took the boy 


near me, and said, * Good boy, tell me truly, and in earnest, didst 
_ thou hear and see such strange things of the motions of the witches, 
as many do report that thou didst relate, or did not some person 


teach thee to say such things of thyself? But the two men did 
pluck the boy from me, and said he had been examined by two able 
Justices of peace, and they never asked him such a question. To 
whom I replied, £ The persons accused had the more wrong.’ The 
boy afterwards acknowledged, in his more advanced years, that he 


| Was instructed and suborned to swear these things against the ac- 
| cused persons, by his father and others, and was heard often to 


confess, that on the day which he pretended to see the said witches 


at the house, or barn, he was gathering plums in a neighbour's 
orchard.”?* 


* Webster on Witchcraft, edition 1677, p. 278. 


Marseittaise Hymn—The copyright of this celebrated war- 
song has been for many days a subject of discussion in the French 


courts of law. The author, M. Rouget de Lisle, who is still alive, 


had assigned his right in it to Schlesinger the music-seller, who has 


/ commenced proceedings against the other dealers, for piracy. Lite- 


rary property is much better and longer preserved in France than 
in England. It will be somewhat extraordinary however, if at this 
late period the copyright shall be recognized in a song, which for 
the last 38 years has been regarded as public property.—{ We respect 
the regard which the Freuch have for literary property; but surely 
the music-seller will be pronounced to have had enough for his 
money. We may be allowed this opportunity of stating, that the 
number of the Zatler containing this noble composition has been 
reprinted, and is still on sale.] 


More Wonpers —An idea has lately been started in Paris 


| which, if carried into effect, will doubtless be attended with many 


curious results. It consists in the establishment of lines of tele- 


| graph all over the kingdom, which are to be open to the public in 


their individual communications with each other on the same foot- 
ing as the general post-office. It has been calculated that a short 
notification may thus be transmitted over a space equal to that from 
Liverpool to London in the course of five minutes, at the very 


' moderate expense of 20 francs.— Times. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis —Oip Savina. 
Of all sorts of things,—and some others. 


“ Tue Rapips are Near”’—What are the people to do in cities, 
suburbs, and winding roads, when the new steam-carriages arrive at 
their perfection? A man in Piccadilly must hasten to cross the 
street, for fear of being run over by the carriage in Brompton. 

Naive Answer.—An Irishman being arraigned for felony, the 
clerk of the arraigns said, in his usual audible voice,—* How will 
you be tried?’ “ By no one, an please your Lordship,” said the 
prisoner.— Thoughts on Laughter. 

Startinc.—People going on a journey now-a-days, never “ set 


out” as they used to do in the jog-trot days of our prose. They | 
“ start.” A fat old lady puts up at an inn, and next morniug starts 


for Wolverhampton. The other day the Duke of Wellington, 
whose business it is to be unmoved on all occasions, started for the 
seat of Sir Robert Peel : and the new ambassador, Talleyrand, who 
was so infirm as to be lifted out of his vessel, carriage and all, starts 
for the metropolis. While the reader is perusing this paragraph, 
there are hundreds of people in the country, all in a state of abrupt 
agitation—starting. 

An Act or Cuarity.—At a benefit which was given one night 
at Madrid, for increasing the funds appropriated to the support of 
the hospitals, the play of Teresa of Austria was chosen for the occa- 
sion, which (says our authority) is without exception, the 
worst play of that worst of authors, Camella. Two young friends 
were in the pit, and ut the close observed to one another, “ Well, 
how do you like the performance ?”’ “ One act pleases me much.” 
“ Indeed! which, pray is that?” “ The Act of charity ?” 

A Goop Acror.—The celebrated Talma was once present at a 
country theatre, where the character of Nero, in Racine’s tragedy 
of Britannicus, was represented by an actor who, though he was not 
blessed with any great share of talent, had been gifted with a par- 
ticularly extensive stock of self-conceit, which he was not backward 
in manifesting, and, accordingly, at the end of the play, accosted 
Talma, and asked him what he thought of his performance. To 
which the tragedian coolly replied, “ Why, I must acknowledge that 
you played the part to the life; fora tyrant is in every situa- 
tion an insupportable character, and your tyrant was particularly 
insupportable.” 

SMOKING ALONG THE STREETS aT Nicut-trimE.—A fair correspon- 
dent complains to us of the practice of cigar and pipe-smoking in 
the streets. She says she can scarcely walk half a dozen yards, but 
she meets with as many gentlemen perpetrating their cigars, and 
killing a lady every time, with the violence of their fumigations. 
She calls upon us to help to abolish those people; and the gentle- 
men are hereby informed, that if they do not keep a proper distance 
from our correspondent, whenever they meet with her, they are 
abolished accordingly. If any one seem to come too close to her 
in future, it will be a phantom, or imagination of the former smoker, 
haunting the eye of her sensibility, upon the principles of optical 
delusion, mentioned in Sir Walter Scott’s book on Demonology. 
Meantime, the smokers have the lady’s permission, and ours, to 
comfort their mustachios at a convenient distance; the use of the 
cigar in the streets, in that case, presenting the appearance of some- | 
thing warm and snug, especially in cold weather. 

A LADY’S NOTION OF VILLAGE LOVE. 
IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DESHOULIERES. 
Love, which in courts is but a toy for spleen, 
Is a grave matter on the village green. 
The loving shepherd, laid upon the shelf, 
Acts like a proper swain, and hangs himself : 
The courtier sees his faithless fair another’s, 
And mutters with a shrug, “ Well, I’ve two others.” 





THE PLAY-GOER. 
BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | 





HAYMARKET. | 
In noticing the appearance of Miss Paron last night as the Rosetta | 
of Love in a Village, we have nothing material to add to our former 
remarks. Her style was a little subdued by the nature of the cha- 
racter, probably by her own reflections, or the advice of friends : 
but we have still to complain that the melody of what she sings 
the air—becomes undiscernible through her loitering and superfluous 
mode of treating it. Nobody, unacquainted with the air of How blest 
the maid whose bosom knows, could have found any difference in it from 


that of twenty others which she uses as vehicles for display: and | 


even that of Allan Water, which got her the greatest applause 
because it was least ornamented, was little better. When she does 
not ornament overmuch, she loiters and confuses the measure 
The real air you never get, except in a duet, when she is forced to 
harmonize with another singer; and there is as little of it as possi- 
ble. In short, Miss Paton, does not sing airs, but variations. We 
have noticed the mistake so often, that we are tired of it, and shall 


gladly rest from the necessity of the ungracious task; the more so | 


| Tyrant soon [’ll burst thy Chains, 


Doctor Bartolo, Mr WILLIAMS, 


as we heartily approve of the behaviour of the public towards her, 
notwithstanding the lofty and superfluous mode in which she is 
accused of turning it to the confusion of her enemies. 

Mr Wesster and Mrs Humpy made an excellent Hodge and 
Madge, though the former did not hit the true spirit of his sone. 
He should have been more emphatic upon the “teazing” which it 


| sneers at,—we mean upon the word itself; and not been in such 


haste to get through the song altogether. Farren agreeably sur- 
prised us in Justice Woodcock. Clever as he is, we did not expect 
him to perform it so genially, especially after what we recollected 


of the jovial old cut-and-come-again style of DowrTon. 


This Love in a Village is not in the pastoral manner of Mrs 
Brooxke’s Posina. Town hands have been in it, and made a very 
different village from that of the fair romancer. It is upon the 
whole hewever good-natured and pleasant ; Master Hawthorn is an 


honest kind of fera natura; and the squabbles of the Justice and 
_ his sister Deborah are no worse spite than keeps people in action, 


who have plenty to live upon, and nothing to do. One longs 
occasionaly to kick Hodge ; and yet even he does not become so bad, 
when you see how Madge can set her arms a-kimbo._ eS 





ADDREsS SPOKEN BY Mr. BartTLEY ON CLOSING THE SEASON OF THE 
ENGLIsH Opera Company, AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Lapies AND GentTLEMEN,—Although our efforts this season have been, in 
one sense, confined, I trust that our exertions will not be regarded in that 
light: we have added one more grand opera, namely, Mozart’s great work of 
Don Juan, to the list of those which have before distinguished the character 
of the English Opera House ; and when the difficulties we have to contend 
with are considered, I trust I may, without presuming too much, lay claim to 
some credit for the manner in which it has been brought forward. The prin- 
cipal difficulties we have had to struggle with, have been the necessity of 
getting up every piece, old and new, with entirely new scenery, dresses, and 
decoration ; every species of property, every book and manuscript, and every 
sheet of music, having been destroyed by the awful calamity which reduced 
the English Opera House to ashes. The expenses attendant on these requi- 
sites, and (notwithstanding very liberal sacrifices on the part of the performers) 
that of keeping together in so small a theatre, a company which we trust, has 
not disgraced the efforts of former years, have rendered the season, I lament 
to say, anything but a prosperous one; in fact, a heavy loss has been added 
to that which the proprietor sustained in the total destruction of his property 
in February last. Still, Ladies and Gentlemen, munificently supported as he 
has been by the patronage of some of the proudest names of the country, and 


| by the ready assistance of many distinguished and sympathizing friends, the 


proprietor looks forward with cheerful confidence tothe next season, when he 
trusts that we shall have to greet you ina new and commodious theatre, in the 
construction of which your comfort and accommodation have been, from the 
moment of the fire, the constant occupation of his thoughts. He promises you, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, a better though not a larger theatre than the last; and 
should the impediments which have arisen from the projected new street be 
removed, he thinks he can promise also, that the theatre shall be opened for 
your reception by the Ist of July in the ensuing year. And now, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, nothing remains for me but to express, in the name of the pro- 
prietor, in my own, and in that of all the performers, out grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the portion of pationage we have received; and with most 
cordial good wishes respeetfully bid you farewell. 








ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
This Evening, the Opera of 

THE BARBER OF SEVILLE. 
Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 
”» ~~ €€ An old Man wou'd be wooing.” 
The celebrated Scena from * The Maid of Judah,’ ‘‘ Fortune’s Frowns,” 

And with Mr Horn, the Duet of ‘* Ah! Maiden fair.” 
Marcellina, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, Mr J. REEVE, 
Fiorello, Mr COOKE, 

Argus, Mr BISHOP, 





THEATRE 





Basil, Mr HUCKELL, 
Talbov, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, 
Notary, Mr COATES, Alguazil, Mr LODGE 


After which, the Farce of 
THE SULTAN. 
Miss PATON, who will introduce 
and ‘Lo! here the gentle Lark.” 
Ismena, Mrs NEWCOMBE. 
Osmyn, Mr WEBSTER. 


Roxalana, 
**Oh! No, we never mention Him,” 
Elmira, Mrs ASHTON, 
|Solyman, Mr THOMPSON, 
To conclude with the Comedy of 
SPRING AND AUTUMN. 
| Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Clara, Miss M, GLOVER, 
Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs GLOVER. 
Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. FARREN, 
| Major Osmond, Mp BRINDAL, John, Mr ROSS, 
Rattle, 


Mr COOPER. 


To-morrow, Ambition; or, Marie Mignot ; Separation and Reparation ; 
and ’Twonld Puzzle a Conjuror. 
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